RICHELIEU
Austria, to breaking them, to giving his own country
supremacy.
The task was clearly difficult and hazardous to carry
out.   In 1629 tke Emperor Ferdinand n was at the height
of his power. He had conquered Denmark, he had reduced
the Palatine to his will, all the Electors had been subdued
by him, and he had the magnificent army of Wallenstein
to rely upon.  Haughty, mystically proud of his imperial
dignity, and capable, in an excessive degree, of conceiving
an idealistic policy in his principles and very realistic in
their applications, Ferdinand n wished to make the whole
of Germany, reunited to Austria, or under his domination,
an immense Catholic empire, at the head of which he
would have been placed. At the time when Richelieu, a
more artful and better schemer, was acting indulgently
towards the Reformers that he had conquered, Ferdinand n
was intent on persecuting them.  In 1630, by the Decree
of Restitution, he took back by force, from all those who
had benefited from them since 1552, the ecclesiastical lands
which they had then occupied, that is to say, a hundred
abbeys and a dozen bishoprics.
This violent measure had naturally provoked the anger
of all Huguenots, whatever their nationality might be.
As always happens in the case of minorities, they felt
themselves closely bound by mutual interests, and the
feeling of being persecuted whetted the fanaticism inherent
in these informal creeds, which replace the rigour of dogmas
with spiritual inflexibility. It was, then, once more, to the
Protestant states that Richelieu turned in order to stir up
enemies against the House of Austria; the adversary was
too strong to be attacked directly; and, at first, he sought
to turn him aside, to make him strike obliquely by some
pretence at aggression, then, when the stratagem had
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